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Michel de V Hospital. Being the Lothian Prize Essay, 1899. By 
C. T. Atkinson, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford ; late Demy 
of Magdalen College. (London, New York and Bombay : 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1900. Pp. viii, 200.) 

The important part taken by the great Chancellor in the exciting 
drama of the French political and religious struggles of the sixteenth cen- 
tury amply justifies the production of this little book, and might have 
warranted the composition of a still larger work. In the madness of the 
contending parties, 1' Hospital perhaps above all others strove to hold a 
position of serene impartiality and imperturbable conviction that in the 
end righteousness would win the day. "Patience, patience, all will 
come out aright," was his frequently repeated motto. That it did not, 
was no fault of his sagacity, but the result of circumstances beyond his 
control. 

Mr. Atkinson has told with care and with accuracy the story of the 
short but eventful period to which his activity was limited. He has 
added to the picture as usually drawn some traits derived from a particu- 
lar study of the Chancellor's own works, which are, however, of limited 
scope. More that is striking has been obtained from the recently pub- 
lished volumes of Hector de la Ferriere devoted to the letters of Catha- 
rine de' Medici, forming part of the magnificent Collection de Documents 
Inedits issued by the French government. The result is a compact volume 
which will prove serviceable not less as a sketch of the course of events 
in the reign of Francis II. and the first years of Charles IX. than as a 
partial biography of 1' Hospital. We rise from a careful perusal of it 
confirmed in the impression of the perfect honesty and integrity of the 
Chancellor and of the misfortune it was to France that from the very first 
he was engaged in a hopeless endeavor. This is much, even if Mr. At- 
kinson has not made any sensible addition to our stock of knowledge on 
this point. He well observes that " the clue to all 1' Hospital's measures 
and to his general policy is to be found in his absolute identification of 
religion, justice and toleration. He was just because he was religious, 
he was tolerant because he was just." Yet, strange to say, neither 
friends nor enemies were agreed as to what 1' Hospital's particular re- 
ligious views were. His wife, daughter and son-in-law were all Hugue- 
nots, but he certainly was not a Huguenot, not even a crypto-Huguenot. 
Mr. Atkinson enthusiastically finds "ample justification in his works for 
the conclusion that 1' Hospital was no bigoted Catholic but no Calvinist, 
still less an atheist — a Catholic rather than a Huguenot, if one must 
place him on one side or the other, but above all a sincere and devout 
Christian" (p. 173). 

Mr. Atkinson's style is simple and unadorned. He tells the tale he 
has taken in hand without over-great excitement ; so quietly in fact as to 
appear unmoved by its thrilling incidents. The language is that of 
every-day life and we are scarcely surprised at the use of expressions ap- 
proaching contemporary slang. On page 84 we read that religion was 
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the principal "plank" in the Reformers' "platform," and a few lines 
farther on we are informed that 1' Hospital increased the number of his 
enemies daily " by his stern opposition to anything in the nature of a 
job." 

We fear that many may be deterred from reading this excellent book 
by what we cannot avoid regarding as an injudicious incorporation in the 
text of whole clauses and frequently long sentences in foreign languages. 
A good stiff quotation in Latin or French even when relegated to a foot- 
note will startle your easy-going reader when descried from afar. What 
will become of his composure if he runs directly against a brace of lines 
in the very sentence he has entered upon and finds no room for retreat, 
so that he must needs grapple with their difficulties or ignominiously 
succumb? For example, page ioo seems written expressly for readers 
familiar with the old French. Out of its twenty-four lines, full ten are in 
that tongue, the citations being distributed in three or four sentences. In 
not one case would the foreign words lose force by translation into 
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A History of the Englisli Church during the Civil Wars and under 
the Commonwealth, 1640-1660. By William A. Shaw. (Lon- 
don and New York : Longmans, Green and Co. 1 900. Two 
vols., pp. xxxvi, 384, 707.) 

Old writers upon Puritan history devoted their pages to a record 
of the sufferings of their heroes and heroines, an account of their perse- 
cutions at home and of their battles abroad, and an apology for their 
opinions and beliefs. They had much to say about what was done to 
the Puritans and about what the Puritans themselves would do, but 
of what they actually accomplished little was written. Mr. Shaw's book 
represents a very different type of history. It is neither a record of the 
struggles of sect with sect nor is it an account of different forms of relig- 
ious doctrine, but it is a history of what the author calls the most com- 
plete and drastic revolution which the Church of England has ever 
undergone, a history of the development of the Puritan ecclesiastical 
polity. 

For the writing of the history of this ecclesiastical revolution no one 
was better fitted than Mr. Shaw. In 1890 he edited for the Chetham 
Society the Minutes of the Manchester Presbyterian Classis, the most 
perfect of surviving records of Presbyterianism under the Commonwealth, 
and in 1896 the Minutes of the Bury Ciassis. In the same period he 
also edited the proceedings of the Plundered Ministers' Committee for 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Record Society, and now, in several appen- 
dices, he has set down all the cases of clergymen tried, imprisoned, 
sequestered, ejected, nominated, or promoted to benefices by the various 
parliamentary committees for deprived clergymen, for plundered minis- 
ters, for scandalous ministers, for reformation of the universities, etc., 
recorded in the Commons' Journals and Lords' Journals. More than 



